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Memorabilia. 


THE new number of the Library begins with 
Mr. G. B. Harrison’s paper on ‘ Books 
and Readers, 1591-4.’ Of the five sections 
on entries in the Stationers’ Register the last 
is about books entered before they were writ- 
ten, and gives as examples accounts of the 
jadgment and execution of criminals entered 
upon the very day of execution, shewing that 
the entry was used to stake a claim in a 
piece of startling news. The Register some- 
times carries a proviso that the book to be 
written shall be in good form and order. Mr. 
Garrod has a delightful and useful paper on 
‘The Library Regulations of a Medieval Col- 
lege.’ There was a curious custom, called 
at Merton electio librorum, of periodically 
distributing certain books assigned for this 
use among the Fellows. This was in working 
before 1338, and showing itself, besides, open 
to abuses, for complaint is made of Fellows 
keeping books when they are no longer 
occupied with the subject, an example being 
cited of some which were retained for eleven 
or twelve years. If any one wanted the loan 
of a book not in electione (or as we should say 
belonging to the lending library) he must 
procure the consent to this of four ‘‘ seniors,”’ 
sometimes even of the whole College. It is 
related that the College agreed to lend the 
Dean of Wells a map of England belonging 
to the Library provided he paid a deposit of 
40s. as guarantee for its safe return. The 
map was lent and returned, and the deposit 
likewise returned; but subsequent examina- 
tion showed that the Dean had so misused the 
map that it was good for nothing. For this 
the College made the Sub-Warden, who was 
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virtually Librarian, liable. It is satisfactory 
to learn that the Dean replaced the damaged 
map by a new one. Sir Herbert George Ford- 
ham contributes an article recording the coni- 
mencement of the English road-book in 1541, 
having discovered a series of road-tables, 
which begin in that year, in some little his- 
torical summaries which used to be brought 
out by early printers under such title as ‘ A 
cronycle of yeres.” He gives one of these 
‘“ Anno. 1544,” in facsimile. He is thus 
able to go back thirty years beyond the date 
given for the first road-books in the Cata- 
logue he published in 1924. 
THE Editor of the Journal of the English 
Folk Dance Society invites his readers 
to send him material of views tending to solve 
the problem of the origin of country dances. 
To set the ball rolling he puts forth two rival 
accounts of the matter, the one Mr. Cecil 
Sharp’s, the other Mr. Thomas Hardy’s. Mr. 
Sharp thought the country dance was a figure 
dance of ‘‘ folk ’”’ origin, the shapes of the 
figures being the essentially ‘‘ folk ’’ element 
in it. The dances which we know he held 
to be made up of a few traditional dances and 
a large number of ‘‘ new ’’ dances elaborated 
from traditional material by seventeenth and 
eighteenth century dancing-masters. Mr. 
Hardy thinks that country dances are differ- 
ent altogether from folk-dances, being pro- 
duct and practice of a different stratum of 
society with which the dancers of folk-dances 
did not intermingle, and avers that where 
country dances were introduced into the vil- 
lages they had to be learnt as something new, 
whieh, moreover, did not prove as acceptable 
to the learners as their original _ boisterous 
jigs, their ‘horse race,’ ‘‘thread-the- 
needle,’ and so on. References to old 
sources of information whence either opinion 
ag be substantiated are specially asked 
or. 
[E December number of Literis is in rather 
large proportion taken up with philo- 
logy. Other subjects are the ideas underlying 
the French emigration, 1789-1815; recent 
studies in the life and works of Rivas; Dit- 
trich’s ‘ Geschichte der Ethik’; the ante- 
cedents of the war of 1870, and the new edi- 
tion by M. Bréhier of Plotinus. M. Balden- 
sperger reviewing an American study of 
Fielding quotes a recent work of M. L. L. 
Schiicking which calls upon people (and it 
is an inteersting point of contemporary lit- 
erary criticism abroad) to be surprised “‘ de 
voir ‘ Schiller compter encore un homme tel 
que Fielding parmi, les plus grands clas- 


siques’.’? As M. Baldensperger goes on to 
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‘jeu’ en littérature, le mouvement 


say, ‘‘le 
des valeurs admises 


et la verve ne sont pas... 
par tous les lecteurs.’’ 


LORD Desborough, explaining the recent 
disastrous flood in riverside London 
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as | 


caused, not by the flood-water brought down | 
by the Thames but by a tidal wave surging. 


in from the North Sea, reminded his hearers 
of the Thames Conservancy Board on Monday 
last of an old project of Herbert Spencer’s as 
the only way in which a human device could 
prevent similar catastrophe at any future 
time. This was to build a barrage across the 
river from Tilbury to Gravesend with five or 
six locks in the centre—producing thus the 
most beautiful reach of water in the world, 
from Tilbury to Teddington, ‘‘ always clean, 
always deep, and capable of being used all 
the way up.’”’ Such a work as this would 
bring London nearer to the great cities of 
ancient times which, for all their inferiority 
in some obvious respects were certainly 
grander than modern cities in the matter of 
walls, and mighty buildings. 

A CRANE, with long white ear-tufts, one of 


Zoological Gardens, is at large in Regent’s 
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of rare Scottish hah to the National 
Library of Scotland. The most interesting 
group is that concerned with Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Of the 289 works relating to her pub- 
lished between 1544 and 1700 which appear in 
Mr. John Scott’s Bibliography (1896), 150 
are found in this collection, and there are 
also in it no fewer than twenty-nine not 
recorded in the bibliography. We noticed in 
particular three French works of which one 
‘Testament et Derniers Propos’ printed at 
Paris ‘“‘ pour P. Marin,’’ 1589, is believed to 
be unique. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From The Daily Journal, Monday, January 
15, 1728 


On Saturday arrived two Holland, two 
French, and two Flanders Mails. 


Paris, Jan. 12. The Sieur Kelly, who is 
come hither with feveral Commiffions from 
the Queen of Spain, and among other things, 


to compleat a Set of Diamond Buttons for the 


the Demoiselle species, belonging to the. 


Park, subsisting largely on food given her by | 


the public. The officials of the Gardens, says 


a correspondent of the Morning Post (Jan. | 


11), would be glad if people would 


refrain 


from feeding her, so that hunger may hasten | 


her return to her proper paddock. 


She is, 


anxious to return; every morning she comes | 


wheeling and darting over her old home; but 


she is deterred partly by difficulties im the 
descent : the paddock is small and full of. 


bushes and she requires room for circling, and 
trying to lure her back. 


about the eagles in captivity. People speak 


reproachfully about the eagles in 


looking so melancholy as they do; but they , 


have been known to escape one night and be 
back next morning wanting food and com- 
panionship at any price. This agrees witha 


contention of our regretted correspondent, the. 
late William del Court, who studied birds in | 


cages with much attention and affection, and 
maintained that the strain and the anxieties 


of a free life pressed more heavily upon the | 


bird than men were apt to imagine, and that 
life in a cage, with its security alike from 
hunger and from foes, was a relief to them. 


(N Jan. 10 The Times gave in considerable | 
detail particulars of Lord Rosebery’s gift | 


partly by nervousness of the keepers who are | Commiffioned, 
L _The official who | 
explained all this took occasion to say a word | 


captivity Llymouth, 


Infant Don Carlos, has executed his Orders. 
This Set confifts of 108 Buttons: The 
Diamonds for the Coat weigh from 20 to 25 
Grains each, of the fame Form, and of a 
white Water, and fine. Thofe of the Waiit- 
coat weigh from 11 to 14 Grains each, 
equally perfect, fo that there is not a finer 
Set in Europe. The Button to his Hat is a 
fine Brilliant weighing 63 Grains. 

Portfmouth, Jan. 11, The Flamborough, a 
6th Rate Man of War in this Harbour, is 
and an Order is come to the 
Dock-Yard, to fit her for Channel Service. 
The Sloops Happy and Weazel are — 
The 
Medway, and Chatham Men of 
War are ordered to the Weft Indies, and are 
taking in their Additiona] Stores, exchang- 
ing their unferviceable Rigging and making 
all other Preparations neceffary for their 
intended Voyage. The Plymouth is now in 
the Dock a fheathing after a different Manner 
than ufual, having her Seams lifted with 
Spun Yarn, and her Bottom covered with 
brown Paper, and upon that, her Sheathing, 
which is judged a better Expedient to prevent 
the Worm, than has been heretofore practifed 
in the Navy. This Day an Order came for 
the fitting out the Alborough Man of War, in 
this Harbour, for a Foreign Voyage, and to 
fheath her after the new Model. 


‘ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 


WARREN HASTINGS. 
HE following sixty letters, written by 

Warren Hastings in his old age, and 
recently come to light, are all addressed to 
Edward Baber, an intimate friend who. 
served with Hastings in India and was at 
one time Secretary to the Governor and 
Council of Bombay. The first, given 
below, is dated 1803, and the others from > 
1807 till within a few weeks of the writer’s 
death in 1818. 

As Professor Dodwell pointed out in The 
Times last autumn, the letters of Hastings | 
hitherto published are mainly official in 
tone except those written to Mrs. Hastings | 
from India. The special importance of the. 
letters now to be published lies in the fact | 
that they are written—as informally as the 
custom of the period permitted—to a friend ° 
who had interests and experiences in 
common. 


Dfaylesfor]d house 25th April 1803. | 

My dear friend 

Your remembrance of the anniversary of 
my deliverance is a proof, added to the many 
which have dwelt upon my mind, though this 
did not, that your attentions to my interests 
exceed my own. I am not so humble minded 
as to disclaim the pretensions which you) 
assign me, whether to the justice and simple | 
honesty of my country (which ought to pay 
me what it owes me) or to the gratitude of my | 
sovereign. But I am satisfied. I flatter 
myself that my reputation rather gains than 
loses by time, and that the day is not distant 
when it will be generally acknowledged. In) 
the mean time I eat, drink, sometimes laugh, 
and amuse myself, and possess some substan- 
tial blessings which do not fall to the lot of 
all men; and if I had all those which wealth 
could purchase, [ am not sure that I should 
be happier. I thank you for your quotation. 
I like it, and repay your gold in base coin 
with the following: 

To living worth the world unwilling pays 

The tribute due, nor that unmix’d, of praise. 

Tis death alone the pure reward can give: 

Die then, proud claimant, that thy name 

may live. 

I am not quite sorry that you have suffered 

so much from your late painful disorder, 
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because I believe that boils are the most 
remedial of all the efforts of nature to relieve 
the animal habit. I am sorry only that you 
have wanted a remedy. é 

I rejoice that the good Archb). is so well. 
No man living out of his own family loves 
him better, or venerates him more than I do, 
and I love to hear those whom J love express 


' the same sentiments which I feel for him. 


Mrs. Hastings is well, uncommonly well, 
and expressed herself much pleased with the 
manner of your inquiry concerning her.—She 
this instant interrupts me, and understand- 
ing to whom I am writing, says: ‘‘ remember 
me affectionately to him, and tell him, I am 
sorry for his boils; because I am affraid, he 
has committed some great sin; and therefore 
God has permitted the Devil to afflict him as 
he did Job.’’ She has left me, or I should 
have justified both you and Job.— 

St Jz D’Oyly, and all his family have been 
my guests, St J@ left us yestY to return to 
Ireland, with his little son, one of the most 
promising children I ever saw. David 
Anderson is also with me. Happy as I am 
in such society ,I only regret that I have not 
the power of Krishna -to multiply myself, 
that 1 might bestow all my attentions equally 


'on them, and at the same time prosecute 


some, like the present, with my absent 
friends.—I hope, you will let us see you some- 
time in this summer. You will find D4 much 
improved, not so much in ornament as in 
comfort, which I have extended to all the 
inanimate part of the parish. 

Did Osborne tell you, that I chose the most 
rigorous portion of the winter to make him a 
visit at Molchet and at Litton? In my 
return home I composed the lines which you 
will find written at the back of this page; 
and beg your pardon for charging you with a 
double postage for them. 

I beg you to present iny respectful compli- 
ments to Miss Babers. 

Adieu, my friend. 
Yrs. most affectionately 
Warren Hastines. 

I hope to see you betore you leave town, as 
IT have promised to accompany Dd, An, 
thither, possibly one early day next week. 
In ye mean time we purpose going en masse 


with Ly. Dy. to Cheltenham. 


II. 
Daylesford house Jany. 1807. 


My dear Baber 
I have procured a frank with your direction 
for the purpose of requesting you to gratify 
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report to be dangerously ill; I do not know, 
whether in town, or in Yorkshire. But in 
either case, you are more likely to know the 
truth than any other of my friends in town. 
A rumor of this kind may be safely hazarded | 
by a newswriting speculator: for the good 
Arch: cannot be many months short of 
Kighty seven. 


You are very good in your belief that my. 


faculties have not suffered much of decay by 
an age less advaned by 13 years; because if 
you are in error, it is one arising partly from 
the wish that it may be true, partly from a 
partial judgment. Yet you may have much 
to answer for, if you are wrong, which I much 
fear: for I have lately ventured (I do believe, 
on the strength of your encouragement, God 
forgive you!) to propose to the present 
Chanct. of Exch’. in his new modification of 
the assessed taxes, to reduce the rates payable 
by limited annuitants of all descriptions to 
the exact proportion which they severally 
bear to the incomes of perpetual annuitants, 
like the philosopher of Lagado, who affixed a 
sundial to the town weather cock, having pre- | 
viously so adjusted it as to cause it to meet 
the rays of the sun at the same exact point of 
time with that at which the Shadow pointed, 
with all the variations of the wind. Tell me, 
whether you think my design practicable? I 
think it is, because I paid 50 per c*. last year, 
all but a few shillings, on my annuity, 
instead of 10 per cent. I trust much to the 
spirit of conciliation, of wch Lord Henry 
has afforded many proofs in the exercise of 
his functions; and he is personally friendly. 
This project has occupied me through all the 
last week, and is yet uppermost in my. 
thoughts; which is the natural reason, that 
I have given it so large a portion of this. 
letter, and I would give 20 p.ct. on my income 
to reduce it to 10. 
I look with horror on India, and think it | 
justifiable to turn my mind on any other sub- 
ject, even of the most frivolous kind, to avoid | 
it, since I can only blame,.and nobody mends. 
Last year I saw a letter from Ceylon which 
related that the Commandant of Seypoys had 
been subjected to a trial by a Court Martial 
for not conforming to the Arts. of War in 
making his men attend divine Service: and 
now we hear of a corps of natives and one of 
Europeans, massacred, in consequence of an 
order forbidding the former to wear the 
badges of their religion. Am I to believe 
that such things are, and overcome us like a 
summer’s cloud, without our special wonder ? 
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{ 
my anxiety respecting the Archbishop of! —I could go on and address our ministers : 
York, whom some of the popere (not mine)... - 
ill 


You make me strange 

Ev’n to the disposition that I owe, 
When now [ think, you can behold such 

fights ; 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine are blanch’d with fear. 
But perhaps theirs are red from anger. I 
*wish it may be so. 

I could not have written this nonsense yes- 
terday. Mrs. Hastings was very ill; but she 
is now so entirely free from pain as to leave 
me without anxiety about her. I am well, 
but have ugly symptoms. 

Adieu my best friend 
affectionate 
Warren Hastines. 

I pray you to present my best respects to 

Miss Bahbers. 


Il. 

Daylesford house Feby. 1807. 

I thank you heartily, my dear friend, for 
your kind letter of condolence. We are weak 
creatures, and our horror of death, a delusion 
providently implanted in our minds for our 
preservation, extends itself to cases in which 
that object can have no concern. In the 
present we have every cause of gratulation. 
Our good mother passed through a life far 
exceeding the period commonly allotted to 
mankind; without sickness, except that 
which brought it without much suffering to 
its close; with little trouble, though at one 
time encompassed with national troubles; 
and with little sorrow. She lived in comfort, 
and enjoyed it. At an age, in which, and long 
before it, we are petulantly told, the human 
heart is wholly wrapt up in itself, and dead 
to affection, she encountered a perillous jour- 
ney through a country newly infested with 
bands of predatory soldiers, and a more 


| perillous voyage by sea, to visit a beloved 


daughter,—an act in itself equal to an 
accumulated store of virtue, and not the 
less so for being the effect of a different im- 
pulse: and as long as she retained the hope 
of life, she continued to indulge that of once 
more seeing that beloved daughter. This 
disappointment, and her want of power to 
write to Mrs. Hastings, to give her parting 
blessing, and the last assurance of her love, 
under her own hand, were the only regrets that 
she expressed in the course of her illness, 
which was only of six days duration. She 
possessed her understanding clear till she 
breathed her last: and she died at the age of 
Eighty six years and two months. Yet we 
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mourn! While I write, I cease to mourn, | 
though my share of sorrow has not been. 
wholly sympathetic; and a very little time, | 
and that employed in the contemplation of 
the same subject, will, I trust, convert the 
sorrows of the principal mourner, already 
much abated, into a pleasing, though melan- | 
choly remembrance, and into sentiments of | 
gratitude to the divine giver of so many, and 
unmixed blessings, to a person so dear to her. 
She is, I thank God, in a better state of 
health, than I had dared to expect from her 
first emotions ; for, strange as it may appear, 
it was a stroke unexpected. The letters from 
her other relations, and one of so recent a 
date as the 27 of Nov™. from the excellent 
lady herself, represented her in the full pos- 
session of health and spirits, and of bodily | 
strength, nor did we suppose her to be within 
9 years of the age which she had actually 
attained. — — Mrs. Hastings is much. 
gratified with the interest which you have 
taken in this, as you have ever done in every | 
other occasion connected with her happiness 
and mine, and desires me to tell you so, with | 
the assurance of her kind remembrance. 

find, that upon the subject which has 


occupied already three pages of this letter, I Gov. and Commr. in chief. 


cannot write shortly. I believe, there-. 
fore I shall make this the last. Yet to. 
you, of all my friends, and of all men 
living, it will be most acceptable from its 
great similarity to an equally interesting | 
event of your own life, which I have often’ 
eontemplated with emotions of pleasure, and 
an increase of that attachment, to which you | 
are most justly entitled from me, and from | 
all who know you. God bless you, my dear | 


Y's ever 
Warren HastInGs. 

T thank you for your former letter. I 
believe you are right, for Ld.R.P. has said | 
so publicly. Yet I think you will say, when 
you see my argument, that I am_ not 
altogether in the wrong. 


To Edward Baber, Esqr. 63, Park Street. 
Grosvenor square London. 
IV. 
: Daylesford house 22¢ April 1807. | 
My dear Baber 
I console myself for my disappointment of | 
the narrative of the massacre with your. 
admirable description of the manner in- 
which, like the hist¥ of the king of Bohemia | 
and his 7 castles, it was not narrated: but 
I dare say, I shall get it. In the mean time 


I know enough to be more interested about 
what is to be than what has been. Four 
days ago I received another letter from Mrs. 
Marriott, enclosing part of another* letter 
from her son, Lt. Col. Marriott, which, from 
some other circumstances, I feared was part 
of an extensive circulation; and I therefore 
not only determined to suppress it, but wrote 
to conjure her not to send more copies abroad 
than those which were already gone: but she 
has assured me that it had never been meant 
to communicate them beyond his own specified 
friends, and their friends; and with assur- 
ance, reading the extract again, I find it 
perfectly inoffensive, and highly curious. I 
will therefore enclose it to you, and think 
you will not grudge the heavy postage which 
it will cost you. I thave copied the extract 
at the end from a letter since received from 
Mrs. Marriott. Think what the mother’s 
feelings were, when she first read the orig- 
inal! What will yours be, my dear friend, 
when you read the simple remonstrance of 
the Sepoys, and the Court martial which 
followed it? Surely this execrable business 
will not be slurred over with a mere order - 
even so much is done) for the recall of the 
But it is mt 
by punishment that the disease is to be hin- 
dered from becoming mortal. I will not 
believe a word—no, not a letter, against our 
Admirals, on the credit of a French reporter. 
We shall not have to wait long for the 
authentic account of what has passed at 
Constantinople. We have been starved with 
the cold, but except a little retardment in 
our sowing, we shall not experience any very 
bad consequence of this lingering winter, 


either in the farm or gardens. I am busied 
_in an extensive plantation of firs, to which 


it is rather favorable. 

Mrs. Hastings has taken possession of your 
superbe machine pour servir de TIREBOUCHON, 
and locked it up, much delighted with it, and 


, thankful for it, though she has not yet 
authorised me in form to say so. Perhaps 


she intends to do it herself. 

I have some doubts about the propriety of 
extending the communication of the narra- 
tive to a Director, who ought to know every 
thing essential to form his judgment upon 
it from the official dispatches. it you have 


_ no scruples, let Coll. Toone see it, and let 


Charles Imhoff see it of course. Adieu, my 
friend. Believe me ever with true affection 


Yours Warren Hastines. 


To Edward Baber Esqr. 63, Park street 
Grosvenor square London. 
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Extract from a letter from Lt. Colonel ' 
Thos. Marriott dated Sep. 18th, 1806. 


** Charles will have written you fully on the 
late melancholy business at Vellore in which 
fourteen Officers were massacred and ourselves 
with some others most wonderfully and pro- 
videntially saved. I desired him to send you 
a copy of my letter to Lady William Bentick 
by which you will perceive how matters were 
carried on but I did not therein mention any | 
causes as a commission was appointed to 
examine into them. It would appear that a 
general meeting of the whole of the Sepoys 
on the coast Was in agitation caused by the 
commander in Chief having most materially 
interfered with the prejudices of their casts.— 
The ostensible cause. was a new Turband 
which was formed in the shape of a drummer’s, 
or German cap—-There was also an order out 
to cut the Sepoys’ whiskers and not to allow 
them to wear the marks of their cast on their 
foreheads, ete.—These prejudices were worked 
upon by the native officers and interested 
people untill a general combination appears 
to have taken place for altho it only broke 
out at Vellore in so open a manner yet very 
violent symptoms of insubordination and even 
threats took place at Walagabad, Hyderabad 
and even in Fort St. George.—The first time 
the Turband was objected to, the Sepoys came 
forward in an open manner and said if they 
were to wear it their wives and families would 
not give them water to drink or prepare their 
victuals, and that they would be degraded 
from their casts—That they had fought for the’ 
Company all their lives with the utmost fidelity 
in the old turband and that they would do 
so still but that rather than be degraded 
by wearing a ‘Topie they would first die—The 
consequence was that 20 of them were seized 
and tried by a Court Martial, two or three 
were sentenced 900 lashes and the remainder 
500 each. The Sepoys finding they could gain 
no redress by a public representation were 
driven to seek more serious redress by 
concealed methods, and it appears that many 
hundreds were sworn to secrecy in_ the 
different corps — Vellore was a point where 
it was most advisable to strike the first 
blow, for if they succeeded there they 
had a strong hold, a choice from the Sons of 
Tippoo (to set up as a rallying point) and a 
large sum of cash amounting to more than 
ten lacs of rupees — They succeeded at first 
to a miracle, and were completely in posses- 
sion of the Fort many hours, but the Sepoys 
beginning to plunder the cash chest no su 
ordination could be kept up by the native 
officers and the men dispersed with what they 
could carry off. At this period the 19th Lt. 
Dragoons came over from Arcot, and relieved 
the remainder of the 69th of foot from their 
perilous situation. You will have heard the. 
result. The Commissioners were appointed | 
principally to learn what part any of the 
Princes had taken previously to or during the | 
mutiny—It has not I believe been su 
stantiated, that any of them incited the Sepoys | 
to the Mutiny: but there is no room to doubt | 
that two of them (Moiz Udeen the youngest ' 
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ot Ld. C’s. Hostages especially) encouraged the 
Sepoys after they had possession of the Fort— 
‘The consequence has been that Government 
resolved the whole of the male part of Tippoo’s 
family should be removed farther from 
Mysore so that they may never be looked up 
to again as a rallying point for the disaffected 
—I left Charles in charge of the remainder of 
the family on the 20th Aug. and proceeded for 
Bengal with the Ten eldest sons of Tippoo, his 
brother and iwo Nephews. we sailed in the 
Culoden the 31 Augst. and had a miraculous 
escape being driven by a gale and current on 
the Reef off point Palmyras; we lost an anchor 
at another time. but at length arrived safe 
in the river. | underwent a long examination 
before the Commissioners, and have every rea- 
son to believe that they were satisfied with 
the explanation | gave on all the subjects of 
enquiry— 

It is a political thing to endeavour if 
possible to throw the whole upon the Princes 
but this L believe cannot at all be established, 
even so far as to justify the late treatment 
of those ten princes, who were acknowledged 
perfectly innocent, and on this account I faney 
the whole affair must be brought forward in 
England. You will easily believe how seriously 
Government must have been alarmed, at so 
general a disaffection of the native troops— 
The corps in Fort St. George went so far as 
to stick their turbands on their bayonets, 
whilst sentries on the Ramparts, and to wear 
the rear to the front, with other violent 
symptoms of mutiny—I must not forget to 
say, that the order for the removal of the 
Princes to Bengal, was passed before the 
Commissioners had made their report to 
Government, so that the resolution was not 
passed upon the strength of any of the Princes 
being implicated in having excited the mutiny, 
but only to prevent the possibility of any 
future inconveniences by having them so near 
the Mysore—They will now be completely in- 
sulated.” Another letter dated Caleutta, 14 
Nov, 1806, says The whole of the papers and 
proceedings of the Commissioners have been 
submitted to the Supreme Government and 
are now gone to the Government at home. 
The Supreme Govt. has not only exculpated 
the Princes from exciting the Mutiny, but are 
satisfied of their highly good conduct (with 
the exception of Moiz Udeen who encouraged 
the Sepoys after they had possession of the 
Fort) in refusing to join or have communica- 
tion with the mutineers—The consequence has 
been that the Govt. which previously to the 
receipt of the papers from Madras had sup- 
posed them all guilty, and consequently 
treated them with great rigour, has now 
granted them every indulgence, is erecting 


temporary buildings for the accomodation of 


their families, and has determined to build 
them permanent and suitable bouses—So that 
they may during the rest of their lives dwell 
quietly and in peace, which they could not 
have done, so well, at Vellore, from its proxi- 
mity to Mysore: where every one inclined to 
disturh the peace would have taken their 
names, ete. I have no doubt but the Govern- 
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ment in Europe will see every thing in the 
has done, and | 


same light the Supreme Govt. ‘ 
throw the blame upon those who deserve it, 
therefore I shall say no more on the subject. 


The following is an extract of a letter 
written by Charles Marriott to his father, 
or mother, and dated the 9th of Sept., 1806, 
from Velloor. 

On the 10th of July at 3 o’Clock in the morn- 
ing the native troops rose in mutiny upon the 
Europeans of the garrison, and as their attack 
upon the barracks was quite sudden, and upon 
all the guards at the same moment, it was 
impossible to withstand their first fury. 
Several were killed on their beds, and it was 
near $ o'clock, ere the remainder of the men 
(Burops.) could get out of their barracks, 
being fired upon at the door, and through the 
windows. At 10 o’clock a large detachment of 
European and native cavalry came from Arcot 
about 15 miles distant. he galloper blew 
open the gates, assisted by the remains of the 
infantry, who had got possession of the top of 
the gate; and about 600 of the mutineers were 
immediately cut to pieces. IL got a_ slight 
graze by a musket shot fired at about 7 yards 
distance from me, and Tom most providentially 
escaped unhurt. The rebels broke into all the 
Officers quarters, and murdered every 
European they found. A party of about 20 
came into the very room where I lay con- 
cealed. Through the merey of God, they did 
not perceive me; but contented themselves 
with carrying off every thing they could lay 
hold on. As soon as all was over, we found 
we had lost fourteen officers killed, and four 
wounded, exclusive of myself: and between 
100 and 200 soldiers, killed and wounded. The 
number of Europeans together was not 330 
men, with only six rounds a man: the natives 
1400, besides as much amunition ag they re- 


quired. 
H. B. 
(To be continued). 


A XVII CENTURY MS. LIST OF 


TOKENS. 
(See ante p. 3). 

HE document is on 4 sheets of paper, 
roughly of foolscar size, once folded and 
stitched together, forming sixteen pages, 
12in. x 8in. The watermark is of the 
‘““Gatepost ’’ type in common use in the 
seventeenth century, and bears the initials 
A. R. or A. R. O. (?) I am told that this 
type of mark was not used later than 1690. 
The MS. is closely written in double column, 
each column containing about thirty-five 
Single line items, or seventy items to the 
page. It has all the appearance of being a 
‘* fair copy.”’ for there is hardly a single cor- 
rection, deletion or interpolation in the whole 


thing. The writing is very legible and a neat 
specimen of calligraphy. 

It is written in a clerkly script—the hand, 
one would say, of a precise and orderly 
scholar. Entirely mistrusting my own fitness 


‘for attributing a date to the MS., I sub- 


mitted it to three experts, each one of whom 
placed it as a late seventeenth century hand, 
the only variation being as to the precise 


decade into which it fell; the average opinion 


places it at 1680-90. 

The list has unfortunately no title or iden- 
tification of any kind. There is no clue as to 
who compiled it nor is there any date on it 
except, of course, the dates incorporated in 
the legends of some of the items. Apart from 
the subject matter one might be unaware that 
it was a list of tokens at all. Its provenance 
is unknown. There is nothing to show if it 
is complete. That the commencement of it 
is there we can be certain, for at intervals of 
every completed one hundred items the com- 
piler has written the figures 100, 200, etc., 
and so on till 1,000 is reached, the eleventh 
hundred is not marked, but the list ter- 
minates at the bottom of the eighth page, 
having reached the total of 1,111 items. 

The system adopted by the recorder is, I 
admit, unfortunate for us inasmuch as he 
was not able to foresee the method which sub- 
sequent generations would employ for the 
precise description of tokens. To a later day 
collector his renderings of the coins are fan- 
tastically loose and casual. For example, he 
gives no differentiation between the obverse 
and reverse sides of the coins, his descrip- 
tions are confined to one line. Again, 
instead of transcribing the legend as we 
should nowadays :— 


Obv. ROBERT . NEW . IN . 
Tallow Chandlers’ Arms. 

Rev. IN . THE. FIELDS . 1652 = R.E.N. 
(comp. W. 2502). ' 
he puts it:— 

‘“ THE 3 PIGEONS AT GILES IN THE FIELDS,”’ 
which is his free rendering of the turtle-doves 
which are a charge on the arms of the 
Tallow Chandlers’ Company. 

His descriptions of the emblems, too, are 
often vague and do not conform at all to 
later usage. For example, instead of :— 


Obv. ROGER . FOSSETT — A crane. 
Rev. IN . GRUB . STREET = R.M.F. 
he will call it:— 


GILLES = The 


F 
THE BIRD IN GRUB STREET 
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We meet this kind of logse description even 
when, as sometimes happens, the name of the 
emblem is actually given in words on the face 
of the coin. His descriptions are often in 
pictorial rather than heraldic terms. For 
example, he will render ‘“‘The TF ruiterers’ | 
Arms ”’ as ‘‘ The Adam and Eve,’’ these per- | 
sonages being dominant in the arms of the, 
Fruiterers’ Company. Similar deviations 
will be found throughout the list, but they 
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are typical of the period and_ readily 
aecounted for. Larwood and Hotten, in their | 
‘Histery of Signboards,’ remark on such- | 
like variations :— 

As there were ee | names under the Lon- | 
don signs, the public unacquainted with | 
heraldry, gaye a vernacular to the objects re- | 
presented. Thus the “ Three Leopards Heads ” | 
is given on a token ag the name of a house in | 
Bishopsgate (see W.290 “The 3 Liberts Heads — 
without Bishopsgate”) yet the token repre- 
sents a, chevron between three leopards’ heads, 
the arms of the Weavers’ Company. Many | 
other variations arise in the reading of signs, 
The transition of “The Prince of Wales 
Arms” to “ ‘The Feathers ” is natural enough, | 
“the Maidenhead ” of the Mercers Company | 
may well be mistaken for the “ Queen’s Head,” | 
“The Blackamoor’s Head” is con-'| 
veniently known as “ The Black Boy,” “ the! 
Pascal Lamb” is familiarised as “The | 
Lamb,” and pardonable confusion may arise 
between “ The 
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son’s edition of Boyne’s ‘ Trade tokens issued 
in the 17th Century,’ the descriptions of over 
900 of them have been found to correspond 
out of the 1,111. Of the balance some are 
not previously recorded, or, are recorded with 
certain variations. Where variations occur 
I have drawn attention to them by giving 
the Williamson number as reference so that 
collectors may draw their own inference. As 
when, for example, the MS. reads :— 


3 TUNNES AT NORTON FOLGATE IN 
WHITE LYON YARD” 
I have given for comparison the William- 
son text :— ° 
KEUx Three tunes. 
FALGATE (W.2090) 


Some of the parallels suggested are rather 
far fetched and it requires some imagina- 
tion to identify 

‘‘ PHB BEARE AND VINE AT GILES IN THE 

FEILDES 


with the token given by Williamson (2491) : 


Obv., ABRAHAM . LE. 
Rev, IN , NORTON . 


Obv. THOMAS . GREENE . IN = A bear with 
a chain. 
s GILES . YE. — I.H. 


Boot ” and * The Leg,” or ise and possibly there is no connection between 


tween The Glove” and “The Hand 
Distressing as these irregularities are to. 


the numismatist, they do not often seriously | 
interfere with the identification of the token. 

It is regrettable that details which would be | 
valuable to us to-day are, by this rather. 
inexact method, not recorded for our delecta- | 
tion. The unknown compiler did, however 
but follow the inexact practice of his day, | 
fer if we compare his vecords with those of | 
Browne Willis, made half a century or so | 
later, we do not find that any great advance 
had been made during the interval. 
typical entry of Browne Willis is the one. 


here, 


‘the two, 


One striking defect in the list will be 


noted, namely, that names and dates are of 


rave occurrence, though in most eases the 


initials of the issuer have been carefully 
noted. 
irregularity with which we have to contend. 


This omission is the most serious 


On the other hand the compiler has meti- 


»; culously noted against every item the letters 
B. or C. indicating either brass (or bronze) 
and, alternatively, copper. This is 4 discrim- 
| ination which later recorders have not often 
given. 
A able to repeat these marks in the items given 


T have not, however, thought it desir- 


Another evidence of his regard for 


referred to earlier (see page ?), which runs: exactitude is that when he has been unable to 
0 decypher the whole of the legend he has + 
P.M. IN TOWER STREETE 1648 aT THE KING’S ‘distinguished the item by a mark (as 


sees . ‘here) to indicate that the specimen is detrited 
whereas Williamson’s description of this) and part of the legend omitted, Allowance 
token is :—- -must be made for the fact that the author was 
3220 Ob. ar. THE. KINGES . HEAD — Bust | Probably unable to compare his readings with 
it teense. those of other specimens, a disadyantage that 


only those who have tried to decipher a worn 

Rev. STREET . 1648 and previously “unreported? token will 

which certainly gives us an accuracy of fylly appreciate. 

detail which the older method lacks. ‘The name of the street or locality at the 
In comparing this MS, list against William- | head of each section will give the references 
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toWilliamson, where such exist, or shew under | 
which section they would be classed. These 
topographical divisions appear in some cases | 
to be rather arbitrary, but it has been thought | 
best to adhere to them as far as they apply. | 

Having indicated the shortcomings and | 
unconventionalities of this early MS. list, I 
now offer it to those more knowing in the 
ways of ‘‘ Traders’ Pieces’? than I am, to. 
examine. Experienced eyes will probably | 
discern in the descriptions given, clues to 
perfectly well known and recorded tokens | 
which I have overlooked. | 

Collectors will elicit and discover many 
points of interest which have escaped 
my untutored observation. They will, 
I hope, - not scruple to correct any of 
the deductions I have drawn, nor to point 
out the many errors which any one so 
naively ignorant of the subject as myself 
must have blundered into. To quote the 
words of Browne Willis, I. ‘‘ invite the 
Gentlemen of all Counties to make further 
Additions to it and Perfect what is here 


Wanting.”’ Heat. 
(To be continued). 


ILLIAM BAFFIN, NAVIGATOR. — 
While making some researches in the 
Public Record Office this year I came across, 
by accident, the name of William Baffin, as 


a deponent in an Admiralty case. The tes- 
timony related to a voyage for the discovery 
of the North-West Passage. The date of it 
was 1614, and he called himself thirty years 
old, a resident of London, and by occupation 
a silk weaver. As the ‘D.N.B.’ confesses 
ignorance of his origin, and Sir Clements 
Markham in his edition of Baffin’s two Voy- 
ages make a like admission of ignor- 
ance of his residence, this deposition will 
afford opportunity for clearing up_ this 
lack of knowledge of the famous navigator 
whose name is perpetuated in Baffin’s Bay. 
Cuartes E. Banks. 

Brookline, Mass., U.S.A. 
EVENTEENTH CENTURY PROVERBS 
FROM EDWARD BROOKE’S MS. — 
The ‘ Commonplace Book’ of Edward Brooke, | 
a small MS. volume dating from about the, 
year 1645, now in the library of Sion College, 
contains a page headed ‘‘ Proverbs,’’ which, 
besides some well-known examples, includes 
several interesting and uncommon proverbial | 
phrases. 
There are but few in all; and as there is’ 
always a certain personal interest attaching | 
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to such selections in books of this kind, 1 


here give the ‘‘ proverbs”’ exactly as they 
stand in the MS., except for the expansion 
of a few conventional abbreviations. I have 
to thank Mr. Edgar C. Thomas, the Secre- 
tary of Sion College, for kindly drawing my 
attention to Brooke’s MS. 
1. Hee is a counterfett who is afraid of the 
touchstone. 
Give a man luck and cast him into the 


sea. 

An ill weed grow’s with s 

That’s a man’s good that doth him good. 

Hee that eats least eats most. 

Hee that cannot be angry is a foole, but 

hee that will not be angry is more 
foole. 
[cf. ‘I have heard it often said that 
he who cannot be angry is no man,” 
‘The Honest (1604), 

Every man is either a foole or a physi- 
tian. 

It is good to find modest words to 
express immodest things. 

Hee ‘sweares like a Gentleman. 

Everything hath an end and a pudding 


two. 

Hee often kills that thinks but to hurt 
that which is worth the restoringe. 

As deafe as a dore-nayle. 

None so deaf as hee that will not heare. 

None so blind as hee that will not see. 

When the belly is full the mind is 
amongst the mayds. 

He feares [fares] like a commissioner for 
fish and flesh. 

That which Summer getts, Winter eats. 
[A variant of the common ‘‘ Winter is 
Summer’s heir.’’] 

Nos. 1, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 15 and 16 in this list 
are not in the proverb collections of J. Hey- 
wood, Camden, Clarke, Ray (Bohn’s aug- 
mented edition), W. C. Hazlitt, or Lean 
(‘ Collectanea’). No. 15 points a moral which 
the early seventeenth century playwrights 
were constantly using to adorn a play; but I 
have not met with this expression of the idea 
in the drama. . 

The MS. book also contains the following 
remarkably fervent renee (p. 8): 

ife. 


W is double wealth 

I an everlastinge jove 

F thy frind unto thy health 

E the end of all annoye. 

That I may alwayes marr 
Bertram Luoyp. 
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WfAISONETTE ” (See 12 S. iv. 154).— 

The Times of Nov. 18 last notesi 
that this word receives official recognition in a 
notice by the ‘Charity Commission published 
in their previous day’s issue. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


IR GEORGE ETHEREGE: COLLEC- 
TIONS: ADDENDA (See cliii. 417, 
435, 454, 472). — (1) Sir George Etherege’s 
house at Ratisbon (See cliii. 476). — Dr. 
Hocht has sent me the following information 
about the house occupied by Etherege, sup- 
plied by the learned P. Wilhelm 8.J., of 
Regensburg. 
“In einem Geschichtswerke ‘ Regensburg’s 
Geschichte, Sagen und Merkwirdigkeiten 
von den altesten Zeiten bis auf die letzten. 
Zeiten, in einem Abriss aus den besten Chron-. 
iken, Geschichtbiichern und Urkundensamm- 
lungen dargesteilt von Christian Gottlieb 
Gumpelzhaimer ’ (Regensburg, Pustet, 
1838), iti. Abteilung, Seite 1418, findet sich 
zum Jahre 1688 folgende Bemerkung: ‘ Es 
gab tberhaupt mehrere ausgezeichnete Fest-' 
lichkeiten. Der englische Gesandte, Cheva- 
lier Etherege, gab wegen der Geburt eines 
kéniglichen Prinzen ein dreitaigiges grosses 
Bankett, wobey viele Gesandtschaften zugegen 
waren, das Palais auf Jakobsplatz in der 
ehemals Wildischen Behausung ist durchaus 
mit Lichtern beleuchtet gewesen, Kanonen. 
wurden gelist und in einer eigends auf dem 
Jakobsplatz aufgerichteten Kiiche ist ein 
ganzer Ochse gebraten worden, der dem Volke 
Preis gegeben wurde. Zugleich war eine 
dreyeckige Ehrenpforte errichtet an deren 
KEcken Lowen angebracht waren, aus welchen; 
man weissen und roten Wein laufen _liess. | 
Das Fest soll 2400 fl. gekostet haben.’ 

Das hier erwihnte Wildische Haus steht 
der Hauptsache nach noch. Es liegt am 
ehemaligen untern Jakobsplatz (Arnulfplatz 
Nummer 3), ungefahr 150 Schritte vom 
Jakobskloster gegen Norden. Auf dem 
halben Wege zwischen diesem Hause und dem 
Kloster, etwas gegen Osten lag das Zeughaus 
(Arsenal), an der Stelle, wo jetzt das Theater’ 
steht. Vom Wildischen Hause heisst es 
anderswo: ‘In diesem Hause nahm gewohn- 
lich bei Reichstagen der Kurfiirst von Coln 
sein Absteigequartier. Um 1635 wollten die 
Karmeliten das Haus behufs eines Kloster- 
baues erwerben, was aber die Stadt ver- 
hinderte. Mathias Hueber besass dasselbe 
1652, als Kaiser Ferdinand III. es bewohnte. 
Spater war die russische Gesandtschaft hier 
untergebracht.’ ”’ 
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NOTES AND 


Readers’ Queries. 

“TIEU ET MON DROIT.” — There 

recently appeared in the Press the 
remark of a Frenchman, who would have 
liked our national motto better if it had read 
“Dieu et le droit.’ 
lowed by a letter in which attention was 
drawn to Queen Elizabeth’s motto being 
“Dieu est mon droit,’ the writer adding by 
way of suggestion that ‘‘ Dieu est le droit ” 
would be better than ‘‘ Dieu et le droit.’ 

It is curious that the word “ et,”’ through 
the dropping of the circumflex, should be 
generally translated as the French “ and.”’ 
The words ‘‘ hétel’”’ and ‘‘ hostel,’’ are the 
modern and ancient forms of the same word, 
but possibly few so connect them. Even more 
so in the case of ‘‘ table d’héte ’’—is it gen- 
erally realised that it means the host’s 
catering ? 

Correctly, then, the ‘‘et’’ in our motto 
should be ‘‘ ét.”” Has anyone ever met the 
motto in this form, ‘‘ Dieu ét mon droit ’’? 


W. H. Mancute. 


CCOUNTANT-GENERAL, 1780. — Can 
any reader supply the name of the person 
who held that office in or about that year? 
The name of the office and year appear upon 
adocument on a portrait by Romney, but the 
subject of the picture is unknown. sae 


MALTESE CAT (Cf. 12S. xi. 109, 151; xii. 
259, s.v. ‘ Maltese Dogs’). — I have 
recently noticed in prin’ the expression 
“more unlucky than a Maltese cat.” Why 
are these animals supposed to be particularly 
unlucky ? 
Joun B. WaINnEWRIGHT. 


ERALDIC: A BEND LOZENGY. — 
Does any Heraldic code now determine 
the number of lozenges or mascules which a 
bend lozengy or masculy should 
The usual] number, I believe, is five, but six 
sometimes appear in old coats, and I can 
quote such an instance which led a Herald 
into a curious error. 

The coat of Cheney of Ditton (Cambs.) is, 
aeeteely, argent and sable, a bend lozengy 
gules, 

The ‘ Visitation of Cambridge,’ 1575 and 
1619 (Harleian Society’s Vol. xli), p. 118, 
has it ‘“‘ Quarterly, 1 and 4, argent, a bend 
lozengy gules; 2 and 3, sable’’! 


The anecdote was fol-, 


contain ? | 
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AMILY OF FREDERICK, DUKE OF 
YORK, ob. 1827.—The Observer of Dec. 
50, 1827, contained this paragraph, which is 
reprinted by that journal on Jan 1, 1928: 
_ it is not generally known that the Duke of 
York left a family of a son and daughter, the 
latter of whom is married, and is the mother 
of some most beautiful children, whose like- 
ness to their grandfather is very remarkabie. 
— Brighton Gazette.” 

Is anything known of this branch of the 
Royal Family? The Duke of York men- 
tioned, was, of course, the brother of 
George LY. 

R. S. Pencetty. 

12, Poynders Road, Chapham. 


KXOWLEST. GILES, SOMERSET. — I 

shall be glad if any reader can inform 
me if any lists of persons born or baptized 
in the parish of Knowle-Saint-Giles, Somer- 
set, in the year 1810, are in existence. I am 
informed that the Parish Register containing 
the entries for that year is missing. 

PW: P. 


SPENSER, HIS CONNEC- 

TION WITH CO. NORTHANTS. — Is 
the evidence which connects Spenser with 
Burnley reliable? If not, it would seem more 
likely, having regard to his connection with 
Canons Ashby, and his marriage to a North- 
amptonshire wife, that he was connected with 
the Spencer family of that county, from 
whom descended the Lord Spencer of 1621, 
who admitted that his ancestors were ‘‘ keep- 
ing sheep ’’ at the time when Lord Arundel’s 
ancestors were ‘‘ plotting treason.”’ 

Evans. 

Lewes, Sussex. 

IR HENRY DACRE, fl. 1561.—Who was 

Sir Henry Dacre, who was ‘‘ Presented 
to the Rectory of Skelton, Cumberland, by 
the Lord William and the Ladye Elizabeth 
Dacre, His Wife, 1651.’’ (Diocesan Library, 
Cavlisle) ? 

He held the living and rectory until the 
year of his death, 1597 (‘A Vicar of Bray ’). 
He had a brother John, and his sister-in-law 
was Janet Dacre. These three, by their 
wills, left their property to John, Thomas, 
Henry and William, sons of John and Janet 
Dacre, of Bolton Wood and Wigton, and later 
of Skelton, Cumb. The wills give no clue to 


the parentage or branch of the Dacres from 


which they descended. 
Tuomas Ler. 


HORN (HORNE).—Information desired of 
Scottish and English connections with 


‘the European family of “ Horn,”’ which will 


30 


shew their descent clearly; also, of the | 
whereabouts of unpublished pedigrees of 
Hornes of Oxon, Kent, Scotland, etc. 

should be most obliged for help of a useful 


kind, Frevk. J. HEARNE. | 
225, Ravenscroft Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


“WALLEY” AS WELSH PLACE-) 

NAME. — The next outlying railway | 
station to Holyhead goes by the uncommon | 
name of Valley. As a general place-name 
for a scattered area, it has given rise to spec- | 
wlation about its origin in a Welsh-speaking | 
quarter. Can any reader supply an explana- | 
tion and date back the time of settled accept- | 


9 
ance ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


OF ENGLAND CLERKS: MAGA-, 
ZINE ARTICLES WANTED. — About the | 
year 1838 a series of articles was published, pre- 
sumably in a London journal, entitled ‘ Bank 
Sketches,’ in which the appearance and habits 
of some of the clerks of the Bank of England 
were amusingly described. I should be grateful 
to any reader who could supply the name and 
date of the paper in which these ‘ Sketches ” 


appeared. W. Marston Acres. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


OURCE WANTED.—I want much to trace a 
passage of English, which begins with the 
words, “ I was born at Shields,” and continues 
to this purport, “‘ was bred to the sea as an 
apprentice, and started on a small vessel for the 
negro slave-trade .. . bought niggers in Africa 
for wine and pitch . . . on our return voyage 
these fell ill of some plague, and died in heaps 
. . thrown overboard .. . sharks ... then 
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rescued from a wrecked _ some men of 
another nationality (? French) who turned out | 
to have been engaged in the same traffic.” | 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly —_ | 

{ 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Can any reader tel) , 
me who was the author of a little book | 

12 mo, and containing 24 pages, of which the 
following is the title? ‘‘ Descriptio Brevissima 
Prisce Urbis Rome. Venetiis apud Cominum | 
De Tridino Montisferrati. m.p. xumt.”. In the | 
text are given the ancient and sixteenth cen- | 
tury names and a brief note identifying the | 
sites of buildings, etc., which no longer existed | 
when k was published. Some of the | 
things referred to are as follows :— 
“The gates, the regions or districts of the | 
city, baths, forums, arches, acquieducts, | 
theatres, amphitheatres, circuses, porticos, | 
columns, obelisks, pyramids, bounds or goals, | 
cemeteries, ‘ Septizoniis,’ statues, courts, | 
prisons, ‘ saline’, basilicas, temples, gardens, | 
markets, clocks, streets, etc.” \ 

Henry Hannen. 


2. What is the source and earliest form of 
the saying ‘‘ Dead men tell no tales ”’? 
T. O. Masporr. 
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CHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 


(clii. and cliii. passim; cliv. 114). 


[HE Thomason tracts contain interesting 


information concerning the middle period 
the seventeenth century. I made an exten. 
sive search through those dealing with the 
last years of the reign of Charles I, and have 
very full notes of their contents. I did not 
miss the entry in The Moderate Intelligencer 
of Jan. 25—Feb. 1, 1648/9, referring to the 
fencers of London provided by. James I for 
the entertainment of the King of Denmark, 
in 1614, and I copied this entry, and much 
more in the same number of the paper, some 
years ago, long previous to its appearing in 
The Times of 30 Jan., 1926. 

The entry referred to does not indicate 
where it was the fencers ‘‘ encountered each 
other,’’ further than by saying that in the 
same place King Charles was executed “‘ over 
against the Banqueting House of Whitehall,” 
adding ‘‘the scaffold being made from the 
same window.”’ 

If, therefore, the place and window where 
the King came out to the scaffold be known, 
we know, provided The Moderate Intelli- 
gencer is correct (which we have no reason 
to doubt), where the fencers’ window was 
situated, and vice versa. 

Consequently, since I became convinced 
that the King came out to the scaffold at the 
north-west corner, of the Banqueting House 
through the lower window in the west wall 
of the north annexe, the window having been 
enlarged by the breaking down of the piece 
of wall immediately beneath it, I have re 


| garded this same place as that where the 


fencers came out for their contests in front 
of the House. 

It may be mentioned in connexion with this 
incident of the fencers’ exhibition at White- 
hall in 1614, that I have for some years had 


| a copy of an old plan, by a well-known archi- 


tect of the early seventeenth century, of the 
Hall floor of the first Banqueting House built 
by James I and completed in or about 1607. 
This house was destroyed by fire on 12 Jan., 
1619. It is recorded in Stow’s ‘ Annales,’ 
continued by Howes :— 

1618 (19) About ten a clocke in the morn- 
ing, upon Tuesday the 12 of January the 
faire banqueting house at Whitehall, was 
upon the soddaine all a flaming a fire from 
end to end, and side to side, hefore it was 
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discerned or desc zie, by any persons or | 
passengers, either by sent or smoke. 

On the site of this burnt down House 
Inigo Jones erected (1619-1622) the new Ban-— 
queting House, being that of the present 


The plan of the first House shows seven 
large windows on each side of the Hall floor. | 

It was not until some time after I had come | 
to the conclusion that it was at the north- 
west corner of the present Banqueting House, 
and at the window in the west wall of its. 
old north annexe, that Charles I came out to 
the scaffold, that I looked specially, in con- 
nexion with this matter, at the plan I have of 
the first Banqueting Hall built by James I. | 
I then found that, in the north-west corner of | 
this earlier Hall, a little north of the first of | 
the seven windows along the west front, there | 
is a recess, in which is a window, smaller than | 
the seven windows along the front, but open-| 
ing, as they do, on to Whitehall Street. This | 
smaller window is about ten feet north of the | 
first window of the west front row. There is | 
no similar window at any of the other corners | 
of the Hall. | 

This window mentioned in the first Ban- | 
queting Hall of James I, corresponds very | 
closely in position with that of the window | 
in the west wall of the north annexe which | 
was attached to the second Banqueting House | 
of James, built by Inigo Jones, namely the | 
presgnt Banqueting House. 

The window at the north-west corner of the | 
first House of James I would have been quite | 
suitable for the fencers who, in 1614, per- | 
formed before the King of Denmark, to have | 
passed through in going out to a platform) 
erected on the west front of the building. 

According to The Moderate Intelligencer, the 
same window was used both at the King’s death 
in 1649 and at the fencers’ contests in 1614, 
therefore this window in the north-west corner 
of the first Banqueting Hall must have been 
that through which the fencers passed, if it 
be correct, as 1 have stated it is, that Charles 
I came out through the lower window in the 
west wall of the north annexe, in the later or 
Inigo Jones’s Hall, for the two windows are 
practically the same in position, as regards 
the north-west corners of the Halls. 

It is hardly necessary to say that The Mod- 
erate Intelligencer did not mean that the two 
windows referred to were actually the same. 
No window of any description in the second 
or present Banqueting House, the House 
from which Charles I passed to the scaffold 
was, it is manifest, strictly speaking, iden- 


tical with any window in the first Banquet- 
ing House of James I, which was completely 
destroyed by fire in 1619. 

By the finding of this window in the 
plan of the first Banqueting House in 
the same position in relation to the Hall 
as was the window in the annexe of the 
succeeding House, we have a circumstance 
that corroborates the independently formed 


opinion that it was at a similar position, 


and through a similarly placed window in the 
annexe of the later House, that the King 
passed out to the scaffold. 

What is mentioned in Sir Philip War- 
wick’s ‘ Memoirs ’ of the King having ‘‘ come 
out of the Banquetting House on the scaf- 
fold,’’ does not, in the least degree invalidate 
what I have said as to the window, through 
which the King passed from the Banqueting 
House having been the lower window in the 
west wall of the north annexe. This annexe 
at the north end had opening into it the six 
doors in the north wall of the Hall, three 
of these doors being on the Hall floor and 
three at the gallery level. It also contained 
the staircase by which the Hall floor was 
reached, and the higher staircase leading to 
the Hall galleries. The annexe was, in fact, 
as incorporated with the building, essentially 
part of the Banqueting House, as is the 
annexe now at the north end of the House. 
No one would speak of the present annexe as 
not being part of the Banqueting House. It 
must be remembered that the Banqueting 
House and the Banqueting Hall are _ not 
strictly identical, a fact apt to be lost sight 
of. The Banqueting House formerly, as 
now, included the Banqueting Hall, the large. 
ground-floor chamber beneath the Hall, and 
the annexe. Consequently, when the King 
came out at the window of the annexe he 
came out of the Banqueting House, having 
previously passed from the Hall into the 
annexe, viz., from one part of the Banquet- 
ing House to another. 

Mr. Beresrorp makes an appropriate 
remark concerning the manuscripts of Sir 
Thomas Herbert’s ‘ Threnodia Carolina,’ to 
which I referred. The question he raises is 
one I had carefully considered but did not 
mention. 

If an author revises one of his earlier 
manuscripts, it is, of course, the revised 
manuscript that those quoting him should 
use, but the manuscripts of Herbert’s 
memoirs are peculiar in certain respects. 

The fact that the enlarged and revised MS. 
belonging to Le Neve, identical with what is 
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printed in the volume of Herbert’s Memoirs 
published in 1702, mentions a passage as 
having been broken through the wall, while 
omitting to state where that wall was situ- 
ated, in no way contradicts Herbert’s origina] 
statement that the broken down wall was at 
the end of the room. A few lines before he 
refers to this ‘‘ passage broken through the 
wall,’’ Herbert, as entered in Le Neve’s MS., 
states that he was instructed by the Bishop to 
wait at the end of the Banqueting House near 
the scaffold, as he was reluctant to go upon 
the scaffold. His original MS. may there- 
fore, it would seem, be reasonably quoted in 
support of a belief, otherwise on sure founda- 
tion, that the King’s passing out to the scaf- 
fold was at the ‘‘ end of the roome.”’ 

There is another manuscript of ‘ Threnodia 
Carolina,’ which is in Herbert’s own hand, 
and was printed in full by Mr. Allan Fea in 
1905, in his work ‘ Memoirs of the Martyr 
King.’ This MS. is in private possession, 
having descended, Mr. Fea states, to the 
representatives of the Martin-Edmunds 
family from Sir Thomas Herbert’s widow. It 
is fuller in details than the other MS. in 
Herbert’s hand, viz., that in the British 
Museum (Harl. 7396), and more 
resembles Le Neve’s (or the Bishop of Ely’s) 
manuscript. This manuscript, printed by 
Mr. Fea, describes the King’s passage to the 
scaffold in the same words as does the Bishop 
of Ely’s MS. printed in 1702, viz., ‘‘ There 
was a passage broken through the wall by 
which the King passed unto the scaffold.” 
In a footnote to this sentence Mr. Fea 2nters 
the version of it as it is in Herbert’s hand 
in the manuscript at the British Museum, 
‘which states that the wall was broken down 
‘“at ye north end of the roome.”’ 

From what these various manuscripts state 
it is clear that the scaffold was situated near 
the north end of the Banqueting Hall, and 
that there was a door near the scaffold. 

In the volume of ‘ Threnodia Carolina,’ or 
Memoirs of King Charles I., printed in 1702, 
from the Bishop of Ely’s manuscript (iden- 
tical with Le Neve’s MS.), is the following, 
the account commencing when the King was 
waiting in his chamber at Whitehall for 
the summons to the scaffold: (words here 
italicized) 

Mean time his Majesty told Mr. Herbert 
which Sattin Night-Cap he would use, which 
being provided, and the King at_ private 
prayer, Mr. Herbert address’d himself to the 
Bishop, and told him, The King had ordered 
him to have a White Satin Night-Cap ready, 
but was not able to endure the sight of that 


Violence they upon the Scaffold would offer the | 
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closely 
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King. ‘he good Bishop bid him then give 
him the Cap, and wait at the end of the 
Banqueting-House, near the Scaffold, to take 
care of the King’s Body; for (said he) that 
and his Interment, will be our last Office. 
gs Colonel Hacker attending still at the 
Chamber-Door, the King took notice of it, and 
said, Open the Door, and bade Hacker go, he 
would follow. A Guard was made all along 
the Galleries and the Banqueting-House: but 
behind the Soldiers abundance of Men and 
Women crowded in, though with some Peri] 
to their Persons, to behold the saddest Sight 
England ever saw. And as his Majesty pass’d 
by, with a chearful Look, heard them pray 
for him, the Soldiers not rebuking any of 
them: by their silence and dejected Faces 
seeming afflicted rather than insulting. There 
was a Passage broken through the Wall, by 
which the King pass’d unto the Scaffold; 
where, after his Majesty had spoken a little. 
the fatal Stroke was given by a disguised 
Person. 

Mr. Herbert, during this, was at the Door 
lamenting: and the Bishop coming thence 
with the Royal Corps, which was immediately 
coffin’d, and cover’d with a black Velvet-Pall; 
he and Mr. Herbert went with it fo the Back- 
Stairs to he emhalmed. 

The above extract, taken from the volume 
of Herbert’s ‘ Memoirs of the Two last 
Years of King Charles I,’ published in 1702, 
is identical with the account of the same 
events given in Herbert’s enlarged and 
revised manuscript, in his own hand, printed 
by Mr. Fea, viz., ‘‘the Martin-Edmunds 
MS.”, and is also identical with what is in 
Le Neve’s MS. (Harl. 4705), except that in 
in the latter, as also in the Martin-Edmunds 
MS., the word ‘‘ what ’’ is entered in the first 
line here quoted, instead of ‘‘ which,’’ the 
word used in the printed volume. 

In the other MS. in Herbert’s own hand, 
viz., that sent as a letter to Dugdale in 1678 
(Harl. 7396), the entries relating to the same 
events as those described in the MSS. above 
mentioned, are somewhat differently worded, 
and consequently it may be of sufficient 
interest to print them here, being as follows: 
“the King told mr. Herbert what satten Cap 
he would use, which being provided, and the 
King in his private meditation Mr. Herbert 
told the Bishop hee was in duty obliged to 
attend and would but was not able to indure 
the sight of that Violence they on the 
scaffold would offer the King. the Bishop then 
bad him give him the Cap and Waite at the 
end of the banketting house to take care of 
the dead body. that says hee is our last office 
and to see the King buryed. . . . the 
Collonell attending at the doore and _ notice 
given, the King bade open the doore and bid 
the Collonell go. hee would follow. a guard 
was made all along the gallery on both sides 
and all along the banquetting-house: behind 
them were many men and Woemen that wth 
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some perill to their persons were crowded in, to. 
behold the saddest sight England ever saw: | 
who as his. Maty past by wth a cheerfull | 
Countenance, could heare the people pray for 
him, ye souldyers never rebuking them, but , 
by their silence and lookes rather seaming , 
afflicted then insulting. his Maty past to ye | 
scaffold through ye Wall yt was purposely | 
broken downe at ye North end of the roome. 

What past upon ye Scaffold is in print and 
therefore omitted. 

mr. Herbert all that tyme stood mournin 
at the doore near ye scaffold. and the g 
Bishop coming thence with ye royall Corpes, 
weh was presently coffin’d and Covered wth 
black Veluit, hee and mr. Herbert followed 
it to the hackstayres where it was to be im- 
halmed. 

A point to be carefully noted concerning 
the manuscripts mentioned above, is, that the 
Martin-Edmunds MS., all of which is in 
Herbert’s handwriting, the Bishop of Ely’s 
MS. as printed in 1702, and Le Neve’s MS. 
(Harl. 4705), all mention the end of the 
Banqueting House as being near the scaffold, 
and the original MS., all of which is in 
Herbert’s handwriting, and which he sent 
to Dugdale in 1678 (Harl. 7396) also men- 
tions the Bishop’s instructions to Herbert to 
wait at the end of the Banqueting House, and 
that Herbert then stood at the door near the 
scaffold. 

No question can, therefore, arise here as to 
an original manuscript and a revised manu- 
script differing materially in what they say 
concerning the end of the Banqueting House 
and the door Herbert was standing at during 
the execution having been near the scaffold, | 
as it may be concluded from all the manu- 
scripts that the end of the House and the door 
where Herbert stood were close to the 
scaffold. 

In view of Herbert’s Memoirs definitely 
stating that .the scaffold was near the end of | 
the Banqueting House, and that he himself. 
stood, during the execution at the door near 
the scaffold, the difficulties that have been 
raised concerning the place of the King’s exe- 
cution are very remarkable, especially when | 
it is remembered what corroborative evidence | 
there is of Herbert’s statements, from other 
sources. 

We cannot suppose that Herbert would not, 
have remembered accurately the last hours of | 
the King, and the place where the scaffold | 
was placed. 

Sir William Dugdale, Ashmole, and 
Anthony Wood, Herbert’s contemporaries, | 
copied his Memoirs, and none of them raised | 
any question about what he states as to the | 


been well known and much talked of at 
the time. 

Some have described the scaffold as having 
been under the centre window on the west 
front of the House, but as the middle of this 
centre window is 60 feet from the northwest 
corner of the Banqueting House, this window 
could certainly not be described as near the 
north end. Nor could Herbert, when stand- 


ing at the north end of the House have been 


‘* mourning at the door near y® scaffold,’’ had 
the scaffold been under the centre window. 
The door at which Herbert stood at the 
north end of the Hall near the scaffold was 
either the west door in the north wall of 
the Hall itself, the doorway which is now 
built up at its back and forms a cupboard in 
the wall, by which the King entered the 
annexe into which he passed from the Hall, 
or else the door-window, through which, on 
turning to the left after entering the annexe, 
the King passed out of the annexe on to the 
scaffold. Standing at either of these doors, 
which were only a few feet apart, Herbert 
would have been near the scaffold, were it 
placed where I have stated it was, under the 
first window from the north end of the House, 
and extending some way further towards the 
second window, without attempting to define 
within a few feet, either its length or breadth, 
which no one could now do with exactness. 


Caries Herpert THompson. 
London. 


(To be concluded.) 


ANCIENT SEALS (cliii. 298, 393, 442, 481). 

—The earliest English seals were royal 
ones—the first being that of Edward the Con- 
fessor. One of the earliest non-royal seals is 
that of William de Romare 3rd Ear] of Lin- 
coln. Early seals were often not stamped on 
the document, but appended thereto by a cord 
or ribbon. 

Sealing-wax with lac as an ingredient was 
probably invented in India or China, as it is 
only in those parts of the world that the lac 
insect is found, and the earliest sealing-wax 
was almost certainly red—the colour of stick- 
lac. 
Before the introduction of sealing-wax into 
Europe, coloured beeswax was used for seal- 
ing. 

The use of sealing-wax of other colours 
than red goes back many centuries. Several 
Charters of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
possibly of other Colleges and Corporations, 
are duplicates—-each copy appearing to 


place of execution, a matter that must have; equally original and authentic, but one bear- 
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ing a red seal and the other a green one or 
of some other colour. | 
It was suggested that the colour might indi- | 
cate the more important (and in case of pos-| 
sible difference, the prevailing copy), and I | 
attempted to investigate this; but though | 
favoured by research through the Crown 
Office, and also by one of the Heralds, I was 
unable to arrive at any conclusion. Can any. 
reader help on this last point? 
ALEXANDER PULLING, C.B. 
Whitestone House, 
Near Exeter. 


KY-SCRAPERS IN FICTION  (cliii. 
387, 467).—-In Carl Van Vechten’s novel 
‘ Firecrackers ’ is mentioned a business men’s | 
luncheon club, on the top storey of a New 
York skyscraper, frequented by one of the 
characters. It plays no important part in 
the plot. Any modern novel of fashionable | 
life set in New York where the characters 
reside in Park Avenue may have a skyscraper | 
mise-en-scene, although the author might not 
mention the fact; the apartment hotels: 
range from twenty to thirty storeys in height. 
While painting, drama, ballet and _ the) 
‘* movies ’’ make use of the skyscraper, the | 
novel has little to say of it because the trend | 
in fiction has been away from the romantic. | 
The skyscraper roof, bungalows and clubs are. 
so striking as settings that they might detract 
from the interest of the action, unless it 
would be of a melodramatic sort. Most sky- 
scrapers house nothing but offices, and it has, 
been the convention up to the present to dis- | 
regard the business world as a main theme in | 
fiction. 
Pact 

Winnetka, Hllinois. 


AMUEL KNIPE (cliii. 262, 302, 428). — | 
Will your correspondent kindly say | 
whether the Knipe family is still extant, and 
give the name of the member of the family | 
from whom the Irish branch was descended. | 
The first of the family in Ireland appears to | 
have been George Knipe, Ensign Cavan | 
Militia, commission dated 1719. | 
John Knipe, of Belturbet, Co. Cavan, was) 
probably the son of the said George. The) 
will of John was proved at P.C. Dublin, a.p. | 


1788 


Ch. Proc. before 1714 Brydges 395/149. 
A.D. 1628—Samuel Knipe of Fairbank, Co. 
Westmoreland, Gent and Frances Pudsey men- 
tions the marriage solemnised 3 yrs. ago be- 
tween Isaac Knipe s. and h. of said Samuel 
Knipe and Mary Dudley da of Frances Pud- 
sey of Arneforth, Co. York, widow. 
Ch. Proc. before 1714 Brydges 615/108, 
A.D. 16383—Samuel Knipe and Elizabeth his 
wife formerly wite of Wm. Huddleston who 
was seized of lands in Co. York and Co. Cum. 
berland. 
Wm. Huddleston died s.p._ 1628. 
Ch. Dep. Eliz.—Car. I. 
Extracted from P.R.O. L/2/17. 
E. R. CorttncHam. 
E BOLEYN, TEMP. STEPHEN (cliii. 
480).—Faramus of Boulogne, alias de 
Tingrey, was the subject of a paper by Dr. 
Round, in the Genealogist, N.S. xii. p. 145. 
The pedigree given shows that he was a son 
of William of Boulogne (dead 1130), and 
great-grandson of Count Eustace of Bou- 
logne and Geoffrey de Mandeville. His 
wife’s name was Matildis. His daughter and 
heiress Sibyl, became lady of the fief of Tin- 
grey in the Comté of Boulogne, and was the 
ancestress of the English house of Fiennes. 
R. 8. B. 
(SANONIZATION OF ENGLISH SAINTS 
(cliii. 480).—The most recent saint of 
English nationality to be formally canonized 
is Saint John of Bridlington, who died in 
1379: He was canonized in 1401. The last 
canonization of an English saint took place 
in 1456, when Saint Osmond (who died in 
1099) was formally canonized. 
Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


HENRI BACHELIN: BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(cliii. 479). — Some titles of Henri 
Bachelin’s books are: ‘Le Péché de la 
Vierge’ (roman, 1924); ‘Les Grandes 


Orgues’ (roman, 1925); ‘ La Cornemuse de 


Saulieu’ (roman, 1925); ‘La Maison 


d’ Annike’ (roman, 1926) ; ‘J.-K. Huysmans’ 


(étude littéraire, 1926); ‘Le Taureau et les 
Boeufs’ (roman, 1927). 
Orto Basrer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
RAZIA DELEDDA (cliii. 479): — Some 
German translations of this writer are: 
Elias Portolu’ (J. Engelhorn, Stuttgart, 


The following extracts made by me may be | 1905) ; ‘ Asche,’ Uebertragung von E. Berling 


useful : 


A.D. 1653—Samuel Knype of Fairbank, Co. | 
Westmoreland, brother to Anthony Knype was | 


(S. Fischer, Berlin, 1907); ‘ Versuchungen 


und andere Novellen’ (Philipp Reclam, Leip- 
zig s. a.); ‘In der Wiiste’ (Albert Langen, 


seized of certain Lands at Catawicke, Co. | Mimchen s. a.). 


Yorks. Samuel Knype the younger was son of | 
Samuel Knype the elder. j 


Orto F. Basrer. 
Olomoue, Czechoslovakia. 
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A SAYING OF LIONARDO’S (cliii. 480). 

—Tionardo may have said this, but he 
certainly did not originate the saying, which 
was already many hundred years old. Xeno- 
phon, ‘ Memorabilia,’ II. i. 20, puts in 
Socrates’s mouth the trochaic line of Epi- 
charmus (5th century B.c.), 

Tor révov rwAotow Hiv TayaO ot 
and the oft-quoted line from Hesiod, ‘ Works 
and Days,’ 288, is at least a parallel. But 
Epicharmus’s line expresses precisely the 
sentiment attributed to Lionardo, save that 
the Greek has “all good things,’’ not ‘‘ all 
things,”’ and that the gods are plural. A. 
Otto, ‘ Sprichwérter der Rimer,’ quotes the 
German ‘‘ In Gottes Kram ist alles um Arbeit 
feil,’’ At God’s shop you can buy everything 
for work. 

Epwarp BENsLy. 


LOTTING-PAPER AND INKSTANDS 
(cliii. 459). — Blotting paper is men- 
tioned, as such, in Horman’s ‘ Vulgaria,’ in 
1519, but sand is still used in _ offices 
{especially booking offices) on the continent 
(especially in Italy) at the present day. I 


bought a nice little porcelain sand-castor in- 


Italy last spring. 
Epwanrp HEron- ALLEN. 


At the age of 67 early childhood’s recollec- 
tions call back to vivid remembrance the 
hutcher who stooped to his sawdusted floor to 
sprinkle the ink-wet receipt for money taken 
in payment of his weekly account by my 
mother, and of watching the elapse of the few 
seconds to allow of ‘‘ absorption,’ and then 


the puff of breath to clear, or even the hand 
passed over, leaving a smear after all; a like’ 


process took place at the poulterer’s, where 
the flour sprinkler or puff (used for ‘‘ bast- 
ing’? the plucked poultry before sending 


home) answered to exactly the same oper- 


ation. 


At this time blotting paper was obviously | 


not in use in the shop ‘‘ counting-house’’ of 


that day trader. 
Witi1am R. Power. 


Reference to ‘N. KE. D.’ and the ‘ Encyclo- 


pedia Britannica’ show that while blotting 


paper was known in the fifteenth century, it 
was in fairly common use by the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


I have a desk which belonged to my great- 
grandmother, having a label affixed—‘‘ R. 
Ackermann, Dec. 1, 1803.”’ 
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bottle with perforated top, for sand or 
equivalent. 
A. SrepHens Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middx. 
[Several correspondents have kindly referred 
us back to exlvi, 399, 422, 437, 477; cxlvii. 36, 
for information on blotting-paper. The third 
reference is the fullest.] 


OSPITALITY IN POETRY AND 
STORY (cliii. 479). — Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich (1836—1907), poet and prose-writer, 
of the United States, wrote a poem on ‘ Hos- 


pitality.’ 
H. Askew. 
OCK-BORING ORGANISMS (cliii. 461; 
cliy. 15). — Any text-book on mollusca 
will give your correspondent all the informa- 
tion he requires. All the Pholadidae hore— 
the name Pholas saxicava is significant. 
Fossil wood bored by the mis-named “ ship- 
worm ”’ Teredo navalis (which is a mollusc) is 
not uncommon. Dr. W. T. Calman, F.R.s., 
Keeper of Zoology at the Natural History 
Museum, has made a special study of these 
organisms. 
Epwarp Heron-Atren. 


JOLFE’S ‘FUNERAL OF SIR JOHN 
MOORE’: FRENCH VERSION 
WANTED (cliii. 404, 445).—May I correct 
a slip in my reply at p. 446? The ‘ Mémoire 
de Lally-Tollendal,’ published in 1690, is a 
paliticel amphlet, written by the younger 
Lally, 
campaign in India. 


has nothing to do with his father’s 
The elder Lally 
lished no ‘ Mémoires,’ and his official reports 
to the French Government were never made 


pub- 


public. See Preface to ‘ La fin d’un empire 
francais aux Indes: Lally-Tollenda] d’aprés 
des documents inédits,’ by Tibulle Hamont 
(Paris, 1887). 

C. W. FrRresrace. 


AILURE OF TIDE ON THE RIVER 
DEE (cliii. 254, 300, 412).—I have been 
informed by a local resident that there was 
in fact no failure of the tide on the morning 
in question (Oct. 3), but that the fishermen 
forgot that summer time had expired, and 
were there an hour too soon 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. 
“TORD OF THE MANOR”: USE OF 


DESIGNATION (cliii. 425, 464).—Is 
not the Lordship of a Manor an incorporeal 


- hereditament that can only pass to a new 


owner by inheritance on devise or deed of 
conveyance ? 
V. 
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England and America, Rivals in the American 
Rerolution. By Claude H. van Tyne. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. net). 

THESE are the 1927 lectures delivered on the 

Sir George Watson foundaton for American 

History. Literature and Institutions. Mr. Van 

Tyne, who is head of the Department of His- 

tory in the University of Michigan, tells us in 

his Preface that there is a vastly greater num- 
her of Americans listening with interest to 
what English lecturers are saying about British 
history and imperial problems than there are 


Englishmen who care to try and understand. 


the historical past and national problems of 
America. This is a book which may be recom- 
mended to Englishmen as a useful beginning. 
Tt deals in turn with the commercial rivalry 
hetween England and America: with the posi- 
tion of the Anglican Church and the Dissenters 
in the Revolution: with the rival Lawyers; and 
Soldiers: and Diplomats. The introductory 
lecture is a spirited vindication of the impor- 
tance of truth in history as against propa- 
ganda. pointed by recounting some of the cor- 
rection of current notions about the American 
Revolution which has comparatively recently 
heen achieved by trained and historical scholars 
whose impartial investigation has established 
the loyalist as at any rate a person with some 
natural and reasonable argument on his side. 


The Ottoman Empire and its Successors, 1801— 
1927, hy William Miller. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 16s. net). 

HIS is a third edition of the work first pro- 
duced in 1913; produced again with addi- 

tions in 1923. and now brought up to 1927, 

as the author says, largely in the work of an 

eye-witness since he has been living in Athens 
for the past four years. The summary in 

Chépt. xxii. of the history of the Greek,Turkish 

and Albanian republics from 1923 to 1927,sets out 

skilfully and authoritatively, with a wonderful 


amount of detail in short space, a complicated | 


situation which has not as yet taken on any 
character of solid finality, and Mr. Miller 
closes with reasonable warning against an 
unjust severity towards “these races of the 
Balkan peninsula [who] have stepped straight 
out of the middle ages.”? and with wonder that 
they have achieved what they have in compara- 
tively so short a time. As he says, it will he 
a happy day when for the Balkan peoples their 
past history counts less than their future 
progress, 


M. oR. 


De Quincey. Selections edited by 
Ridl 8s. 6d. 


idley. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 


ne 
M® Ridley prefixes to the Selections Teslie 
Stephen’s 


essay on De Quincey from 
‘ Hours in a Library,’ and Francis Thompson’s 
—rather slight—appreciation of him. His own 
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introduction stands very well beside these. 
Apart from his positive excellences De Quincey 
reveals to us, better we think than any of his 
contemporaries, not only the differences in 
ideals and methods between the writers of his 
day and our own, but also the often noticed 
difference between the public he had to appeal 
_ to and the modern public. ‘ The English Mail- 
coach’ in the long-drawn ‘ Vision of Sudden 
Death’ is the most striking example of this. 


Milton Papers. By David H. Stevens, (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 10s. net). 

Yee first of these papers discusses certain 
Real Estate Transactions of John Milton 
and his father, recorded in the Close Rolls for 
1619 to 1629. These are interesting as illus- 
trating the solid prosperity of the family, and 
as suggesting possibility of their having had a 
house outside the walls of London within this 
period. The second sets out particulars of 
Milton’s father-in-law Richard Powell and _ his 
circumstances, with details of the family after 
his decease—in elucidation, of course, of the 
business of Mary Powell’s dowry and Milton’s 
| will cutting off her children from share in his 
estate. On ‘Comus’ we have discussions of 
the Bridgewater MS. and of the various stage 
versions. The last paper is about Edward 
King’s will; and in an Appendix is given the 
text of four of the deeds with which the first 
paper is concerned. The writer. in an 
attempt. we suppose, at a_ fine substantial 
style, sometimes expresses himself oddly. as 
when he says Milton studied at Horton “ until 
his mother’s death in 1637 forced the entry in 
the parish register ” of her burial on April 6. 


Cross. By James Walter 
Charles Thurnam and 


Round Carlisle 
(Carlisle : 
Sons. 2s. 6d. net). ; 
E seventh series of these “old stories 
retold ” in the columns of the Cumberland 
News treats at some length of the siege of Car- 
.lisle in 1644-5; discusses some remarkable 
_ crimes and trials and has also something to 
say on the subject of dialect—these among 
several other topics. Perhaps the item which 
interested us most was a homely but effective 
rendering into the Cumberland dialect of that 
chapter of St. Luke which contains the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. For “ was lost and is 
found” we have ‘“ was lost an’s kessen up 
agean.” The elder brother is made to use a 
disparaging word — “this nowt-at-dowe ” — 
which is not in the text. The father’s answer 
here reads, we think, more persuasively. than in 
our versions. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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